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ON EASTER MORN. 

By Edith M. Thomas. 
I had not known that I was dead, 
Until I heard it softly said 
By the quick grass above my head, 
And by the many-budded thorn, 
On Easter morn. 


“Yea, thou art dead” (these whispered 
me)— 

“Dead leng ago; none seeketh thee; 

Thy sealed eyes shall never see 

The Lord of Life put death to scorn 

On Easter morn.” 


I said, “One thing deny me not! 
With all your bloom and verdure plot 
To make my grave the fairest spot 
That. by His footsteps shall be worn 
On Faster morn.” 


Then, in the dim and sighing hour, 

Ere over darkness light hath power, 

They wrought together, blade and 
flower, 

The mould above me to adoru 

For Easter morn. 


IT felt His footsteps pause and stay, 

Felt the sweet, searching light of day. 

“Rise, grateful dust!’ I heard Him 
say; 

“For thee I have put death to scorn 

On Easter morn!” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





In Denmark, on April 14, the Folke- 
thing by a vote of (4 to 35 passed 
the government franchise bill, which 
had already been adopted by the other 
House, the Landsthing. It gives all 
taxpayers, both male and female, over 
twenty-five years of age, and all mar- 
ried women whose husbands are tax- 
payers, the right to vote in all com- 
munal elections. The Scandinavian 
countries are making rapid progress 
toward equal rights for women, Nor- 
way gave them full suffrage last year, 
and Finland the year before. In Nor- 
way, Finland, Sweden and _ Iceland, 
women already had the municipal 
vote. Denmark has now joined her 
sister countries. It is only a question 
of time when the United States will 
admit its women—not the least intel- 
ligent in the world—to the privileges 
that women already enjoy in many 
foreign lands. 


The Easter Sale opens on the day of 
the Woman's Journal’s going to pres. 
There is every prospect that it will be 
both a pretty and a profitable Fair. 
An account of it will be given next 
week. 





The bill giving full Parliamentary 
suffrage to women on the same terms 
as men, which lately passed its sec- 
ond reading in the British House of 


Commons by a vote of 271 to 92, and: 





was supposed to be shelved in com- 
r.ictee for this year, is now reported 
te have passed its third reading, 420 to 
84. This seems so extraordinary, in 
view of Mr. Asquith’s accession to the 
premiership, that we shall await fuller 
news. If true, it would seem to mean 
that the government has surrendered 
at ciscretion. 





Taft is supposed to agree with 
Roosevelt on most questions. He also 
agrees with him in regard to woman 
suffrage. 


The snags that the child-labor bill 
is meeting in Congress are an object 
lesson on the need of woman's bal- 


lot. 


Let no one fail to read, in another 
column, the beautiful memorial tribute 
to Miss Kate Cuningham, the editor 
ef the pioneer woman suffcage paper 
of the South. 


Like Des Moines, the town of Tuck- 
erton, N. J., has got itself into trouble 
by refusing to let women vote at an 
election in which they were legally en- 
titled to do so. At the recent school 
election, Tuckerton voted an issue of 
bonds. New Jersey women have had 
the right to vote on school appropria- 
tions ever since 1887, but James EF. 
Otis, director of the Board of Iree- 
holders, who acted as chairman of the 
meeting, ruled that women could not 
vote. Now, in consequence of this and 
other irregularities, Attorney General 
McCarter has refused to approve the 
issue of bonds, and the Board of Edu- 
cation has had to call another election. 





THE VICTORY IN DENMARK. 


By Carrie Chapman Catt. 


The morning papers announce the 
establishment of municipal woman 
suffrage in Denmark, and the correct- 
ness of this report is corroborated by 
a cablegram just received from _ Jo- 
hanne Munter. Of the five Scandina- 
vian countries, some form of suffrage 
now exists in each, Finland and Nor- 
way have full suffrage, and Sweden, 
Denmark and Iceland, municipal suf- 
frage. 

A suffrage organization has existed 
in Denmark for some years, ind much 
excellent educational work has been 
conducted through it. The Suffrage 
Association auxiliary to the Interna- 
tional Alliance consists of a federa- 
tion of many organizations, most of 
which do not stand for woman suf- 
frage clone, but for some other object. 
This winter a new organization has 
been effected, which stancs for woman 
suffrage alone, and already it has 
gained some 7,500 members, and has 
7> branches in different parts of Den- 
wark Within the last month 15 
branches have been formed, contain- 
ing more than 1,500 members. For 
some years past, an effort has been 
made to secure municipal suffrage 
from each Parliament. At the last 
session, a bill passed the third reading 
in the Ifouse, but was buried in Com- 
mittee. This year, no direct effort was 
made by the women to secure munici- 
pal suffrage, but instead the biil was 
a governmental measure, and this fect 
was almost a guarantee from the be- 
ginning that it would pass. 

The leader in the Landsthing (Up- 
per House), Madsen-Mygcal, said, in 
introducing the measure, that in the 
26 sessions during which he had had a 
seat in the Upper House, there had 
been few bills introduced which, in his 
judgment, were so essentinl to the wel- 
fare of society as the one given in for 
reading that day. He declared the 
bill rested upon a firm foundation of 
justice, and earnestly recommended it 
to the Tiouse. He said, further, that 
“equality of rights in towns, munici- 
palities «und countries, is the tendency 
of the age. The extension of the suf- 
‘rage to men has invariably been fol- 
lowed by an era of increased prosperi- 
ty, and the passing of this bill will un- 
doubtedly introduce a similar happy 
period.” The bill was sanctioned and 
advocated by many men prominent in 
the government. The Minister of the 
Interior, Sigurd Berg, was especially 
active in its advocacy. Count Frijs 
and Mr. Rottboll, leaders of the Free 
Conservative party, were also firm 
friends of the measure. It passed the 
Landsthing on Feb. 25 by a vote of 32 
ayes and 29 noes,—a majority of 3 
votes only. On April 14 it passed the 
Folkesthing by a vote of 64 to 55, and 
thus becomes a law. 

No “hearing,” in accordance with 
American custom, was given by either 
House or by any Committee. I believe 
no petition was presented, and one 
correspondent says, ‘““‘We women have 








been very quiet, and have left the 
matter entirely in the hands of the 
government, for it is a dangerous thing 
to permit men to suspect us of being 
capable competitors as rulers of their 
country.” 

.ne concitions upon which this suf- 
frage has been granted to Danish wo- 
men are precisely the same as those 
which now exist for men. Every man 
and woman of “good reputation,” 25 
years of age, and who pays taxes upon 
an income of 800 kroner (a krone is 
equivalent to 246 American cents; the 
income is therefore $208), may vote. 
If a husband has only an income of 
800 kroner, both he and his wife may 
vote upon it. Formerly the tax quali- 
fication was 1440 kroner, and it has 
just been reduced to 800. Women may 
\ote for everything for which a man 
is eligible to vote, except members of 
Parliament. In ‘Copenhagen, the 
mayor and aldermen are appointed by 
the king, but in other towns these 
c Tices are elective. Women may vote 
for the County Councils, which are an 
important body in Denmark. A pecu- 
liar institution of Denmark is what is 
called the Poor Relief Fund. It is, I 
believe, a new institution, There is 
a Poor Relief Fund Board, and, even 
had the women not received municipal 
suffrage at this time, women tax- 
payers were made eligible to vote for 
this boarc in the elections which took 
piace in March, 1908. It is conducted 
under a system of proportional repre- 
sentation—a plan adapted from one 
originated by a Belgian. The Poor 
Relief Fund is an effort to secure more 
systematic supervision over help for 
the poor, and both in its administra- 
tion and in its form of election illus- 
trates the progressive point of view 
taken by Denmark upon all humanita- 
rian questions. 

The first municipal election in which 
women may participate will take place 
in March, 1909, when the new Munici- 
pal and County Council Boards are 
elected. To be eligible to vote in this 
election, yoters must be registered dur- 
ing January, 1908. In anticipation of 
the coming enfranchisement of wo- 
men, all political parties have been 
urging women to register, even before 
the bill had passed Parliament, in or- 
der to be eligible for the vote when it 
came, The great aumber of women 
who have registered under this en- 
couragement, no donbt has had much 
influence upon the final vote. The 
terms of oftice are four years, so that 
neither men nor women are called up- 
on to vote oftener than once in four 
years. It is only in the United States 
that people vote “early and often.” 

I do not know just the procedure by 
means of which the Danish govern- 
ment cetermines whether a man or 
woman yoter is possessed of a “good 
reputation.” I am positive, however, 
that, if such a provision should sud- 
denly be introduced into the qualifica- 
tions for American voters, paralysis 
would strike the hearts of our politi- 
cal leaders. 

The population of Denmark, by the 
last Danish census, consists of 1,19%,- 
448 males and 1,256,092 females. The 
population is almost entirely Scandi- 
navian, something over 96 per cent. 
being native born Danes, The popula- 
tion of Copenhagen, including its 
suburbs, is about half a million. 

The religion of Denmark is largely 
Protestant,—2,436,084 persons being 
classified as Protestants by the cen- 


sus. The’ established religion of 
Denmark is the Lutheran, which was 
introduced as early as 1536. The 
king must be a member of this 
church. 


Klementary education between the 
ages of 7 and 14 has been compulsory 
since 1814. In the University of 
Copenhagen, women are = admitted 
upon equal terms with men to all the 
Faculties except that of theology. <A 
high degree of intelligence is every- 


where manifest. 

As an indication of the morals of 
the country, the statistics of the 
Government announce that in 19038 


there were 2984 men and 867 women 


convicted of crimes and delicts. On 
March, 1905, 715 men and 81 women 
were in the penitentiaries of the 


country 
The Rigsdag or Parliament consists 
of the Landsthing, or Upper House, 


and the Folkesthing, or House of 
Commons. There are 66 members in 
the Landsthing. Of these, 12 are 


nominated for life by the king, and 
the remainder are elected by the peo- 
ple indirectly, for a term of eight 
vears. “The choice of these 54 mem- 
bers is given to electoral bodies com- 
posed partly of the largest taxpayers 
in the country districts, partly of 
deputies of the largest taxpayers in 
the cities, and partly of deputies from 
the totality of citizens possessing the 
franchise.” It will be seen at once 
that this body represents the most 
conservative influences in the coun- 
try, and it therefore becomes the 
more remarkable that it has been 
willing, even by a small majority, to 
extend municipal suffrage to women. 

The Folkesthing consists of 114 
members, elected by universal suf- 
frage for a term of three years, in 
direct elections. 


| charity 








The Danish government has exer- 
cised a good deal of plain common 
sense in reference to its franchise, 
and one interesting law is that any 
citizen who is in receipt of public 
becomes disfranchised, but 
he may render himself eligible to 
vote again, provided he repays the 
sums he has received in charity. 
Such a regulation cannot fail to de- 
velop self-respect. 

In view of the fact that in this 
country the statement is usually 
made, by those who oppose woman 
suffrage, that the suffrage and mili- 
tary service are co-existent, it is in- 
teresting to note that in Denmark all 
able-bodied young men, 22 years of 
age, are liable to a service of eight 


| years in the regular army and its re- 


serve, and to eight vears additional 
service in the reserve. In this coun- 
try there is no such compulsion, and 
never has been, and yet the military 
argument is much more commonly 
expressed here than in European 
countries where obligatory military 
service is usual. 

There is strong sentiment in Den- 
mark favorable to universal suffrage, 
and a private member's bill for uni- 
versal suffrage for both men and 
women was introduced in the House 
this year. The radical parties fa- 
vored this measure, but believed that 
the establishment of municipal suf- 
frage for women would have a ten- 
dency to defer the granting of full 
suffrage. The phenomenon has there- 
fore been presented of radical parties 
opposing municipal suffrage for wom- 
en, and conservative parties advocat- 
ing it. The women, apparently, have 
agreed to favor municipal suffrage, in 
aecordance with the Danish proverb, 
“A bird in the hand is worth a whole 
flock on the roof.” 

The leaders of the suffrage move- 
ment in Denmark are good enough to 
say that the International Alliance, 
in its meeting in Copenhagen two 
vears ago, exercised a widespread in- 
fluence over the sentiment of the 
country, and give it credit for some 
of the change of front. Undoubted- 
lv many influences joined to produce 
the result iust gained. T am inclined 
to think that the greatest influence 
of all must have been the fact that 
suffrage for women in some form ex- 
isted in every other Scandinavian 
country, and even in Denmark's Ice- 
landie colony. 





GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOY. 


Statistics of the employees in the 
executive civil service of the United 
States have just been published by the 
census bureau. Exclusive of the con- 
sular and diplomatic service, there are 
286,902 classified employees, of whom 
only 13,821 are women. 

In the District of Columbia three 
women are employed to every seven 
men: in the country at large, one 
woman to twenty-five men. At the 
national capital the average wage for 
men is $1178, for women, $766. 


WOMEN _IN 





SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT GROWING. 


The second annual report of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union in 
England (popularly known as the suf- 
fragettes) is just published, It shows 
that during the year ending February, 
1908, the society expended $32.500, as 
compared with $12,500 the year he- 
fore: that its sales of literature have 
risen from $300 in 1906 to $3,000 in 
1907: its office space has been doubled, 
the staff trebled. and the number of 
subseribers almost quadrupled. It has 
held more than 5,000 meetings all over 
England, 400 of which were attended 
by upwards of 1,000 people each, It has 
taken an active part in defeating the 
government candidates for Parliament. 
in 13 by-elections; 130 women have 
spent an aggregate of 370 weeks in 
prison for their activity in behalf of 
the ballot, and the number of women 
willing to go to jail for the cause is 
constantly growing. And the Women’s 
Social and Political Union is only one 
of a large number of suffrage societies 
in England that are all working for 
the same end. The organ of the 
Union, “Votes for Women,” is about 
to be changed from a monthly to a 
weekly. 





That Chicago professor who is going 
about the country declaring we have 
“too many eighteen-hour women and 
eight-hour men” is all right up to that 
point, but when he calls on all the 
wives of the country to go on a strike 
he is certainly preaching “sedition, 
heresy and schism,’ and ought to be 
muzzled as a dangerous animal. First 
thing he knows some foolish woman 
will up and do as he advises, and then 
what?—Woman's National Daily. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Rev. Anna II. Shaw starts today on 
a lecture tour through the Southern 
States. She will attend the meeting 
of the International Suffrage Alliance 
in Holland in June. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden is busy 
traveling from place to place in Eng- 
land, giving readings from “Ships That 
Pass in the Night,” and her other 
books, to raise money to help the suf- 
frage cause. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is about 
to make her annual spring visit to 
England. She has been nominated as 
an honorary steward of the anniver- 
sury dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund, to be held in London on May 21. 
Lord Tennyson is president of the so- 
ciety. Rudyard Kipling, who will pre- 
side at the dinner, has asked Mrs. 
Wiggin to respond to a toast. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper expect to sail on the 
New Amsterdam for Holland, on April 
27, to attend the coming convention of 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
Afterwards they plan to visit 
inland, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Buda 
Pesth, Vienna, and Switzerland, taking 
in the executive meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Women to be held 
in Geneva in September, and later go- 
ing to Spain. 


liance. 


Mrs. Cummins, wife of Governor 
Cummins of Iowa, is described as a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, 
who takes more interest in charitable 
work than in society functions. She 
was at one time president of the Wo- 
men’s Club, the largest and most 
prominent club in Des Moines. She is 
and has been for years president of 
the board of managers of the Chil- 
dren’s Home, and takes an active part 
in the direction of its affairs, 


Miss Sally Word was last week 
elected assessor and collector of taxes 
for Palestine, Tex., and Mrs. E. P. 
Turner and Mrs. P. P. Tucker were 
elected members of the Dallas board 
of education, Seven members consti- 
tute the board, which disburses from 
half a million to a million dollars an- 
nually, and is not in any way responsi- 
ble to the general city administration. 
The election of these three women fol- 
lowed an opinion given out by the At- 
torney General that, under the consti- 
tution of Texas, women are eligible to 
municipal offices. 


Mrs. Gertrude Barney was elected 
city collector of Montgomery, Mo., last 
week, on the Republican and Prohibi- 
tion tickets. The city council have re- 
fused to issue a commission to her, on 
the ground that a woman is not eligi- 
ble. Her friends, however, have 
evoived a plan wherely she can to all 
intents and purposes hold the office. 
They propose to elect Mrs. Barney’s 
aged father as collector at a special 
election, and have him appoint her as 
his deputy. In that way she will re- 
ceive the salary attached to the office, 
and be collector in everything but 
name. It has been agreed that no 
other candidate will oppose Mr. Carr, 
Mrs. Barney's father, when the elec- 
tion is held 


Mrs, Roosevelt is said to be opposed 
to a third term for the President, hay- 
ing grown very tired of the formal 
official social round in which she has 
lived during the past seven years. She 
is one of the busiest women in official 
circles in Washington, says a corres- 
pondent. “The burden of a great deal 
of entertaining at the White House 
falls upon Mrs. Roosevelt; she does 
her own shopping, supervises the 
school work of her younger children, 
takes a long walk almost every morn- 
ing, and often goes horseback riding in 
the afternoons with her husband.’ Mrs. 
Roosevelt is greatly interested in mu- 
sic, and is an excellent pianist. She 
is a connoisseur in pictures, and is 
familiar with the literature of the day. 
Her skill with the needle is remark- 
able. Miss Ethel Roosevelt shares her 
mother’s fondness for music and art, 
and Mrs. Roosevelt and her daughter 
are the best of comrades.” 
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SEVENTY PER CENT. FOR BLOOD- 
SHED. 








In Congress, last week, Senator Hale 
reminded his colleagues that five hun- 
dred thousand times a thousand dol- 
lars have been spent curing the past 
year for army, navy, fortifications and 
pensions; in other words for wars, 
past, present, and prospective. Seventy 
of our nation’s taxation is 
thus expended. Every family in the 
United States has been assessed fer 
this purpose during the year twenty- 
eight dollars—money worse than 
wasted, because injurious to all con- 
cerned. Injurious to many thousand 
men in the prime of life, separated 
from family and withdrawn from prv- 
ductive incustry; injurious to foreign 
nations who are alienated as possible 
enemies; injurious to thousands of 
women deprived of husbands, and to 
thousands of children deprived = of 
fatherly protection and support. 

Women are detigned by heredity 
and environment to be the peace-mak- 
ers of the world. When will they be 
allowed to fulfil their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as citizens’ As voters 
they can put an this wicked 
waste of the hard the 
workingmen and women 
and of the world. 

People talk of the need of a greni 
army and navy to prevent war. War 
never was thus prevented. On the con- 


per cent, 


end to 
earnings of 
of America 


trary, every additional regiment. and 
battleship is an added incentive to 
conflict. Situated, as the United 


States is, with a kindred people on the 
North and a feeble nation on the 
South, with frontages on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, our only danger 
lies in ourselves. If war ever again 
comes, it will be forced upon us by 
the clamor of men like Hobson. who 
seek to embroil us with our neighbors, 
customers, and friends, by army 


navy officers eager for promotion, and 


by ship builders and contractors who | 


profit by profligate expenditures. In- 
stead of preparing for conflict, we 
could easily come to mutual agreement 
with England, Germany, France, and 
Japan to make no further additions to 
land and naval forces already exces- 
sive, preserving with a minimum of | 
expense the existing “status quo.” 

The belligerent attitude of civilized 
nations toward each other is a relic 
of barbarism. It is a direct result of 
the exclusion 
rightful share of political power. The 
home is only half represented, and a 
nation is only an aggregation of 
homes. The peaceful. home 
wives and mothers, who give birth to 
our soldiers and sailors and rear them 
from infancy to manhood, appreciate, 
far more keenly than men do, the 
value of human life. 
cost. A government of men alone by 
men alone is not a government of the 


people. it is class legislation, an au- 
tocracy of sex. Equal suffrage will 
restore the balance of nature and 


make possible a true republic, 
sentative democracy; 
antee of peace alike in domestic 
in foreign relations. H. B. B. 





GENEROUS MEN OF STILL POND. 





There is just one town in Maryland 
where women have municipal suffrage, 
as the women have in England, 
Jand, Ireland, and many countries of 
Europe. That is a town bearing the 
quiet and unprogressive name of Stil! 


Pond. The women acyuired the right 


under a new charter lately granted by 
the Legislature. In answer to a letter 
from Miss Emma Maddox of Balti- 
more, asking him how 
Hon. James S. Harris of the Maryland 
Legislature writes: 

“This is one of the very oldest set- 
tled sections of Maryland. It was set- 
tled mainly by English and Scotch- 
Irish people. Their descendants are 
largely there now. The town has a 
population of 300, a large number of 
them property-owning women, 
have become town residents for con- 
venience to church, store, doctors, etc., 
as it is a very thriving town. Ata 
meeting of the men of the town during 


and | 


of women from their | 


loving | 


They know its 


a repre- | 
it will be a guar- | 
and | 


Scot- 


it happened, | 


who | 


the past winter, to discuss the question 
of incorporation, a committee of three 
—Mr. A. J. Hackett, John B. Parrott, 
and Dr. J .H. Kelly—was appointed to 
prepare a bill for incorporation and 
submit it to the male tax-payers. The 
bill granted the franchise alike to mule 
and female tax-payers. It was ap- 
proved by the majority in town meet- 
ing, passed by the Legislature. ana 
signed by the Giovernor, This is a his- 
tory of the bill, which T had the honor 
of introducing in the Legislature. 1 
have in my possession the original bil! 
from which the law was engrossed. 
This original bill, with survey and 
plot of the town, is highly prized by 
me, as being the first to grant female 
franchise in Maryland.” 

This recalls Miss Anne F. Miller's 
remarks the other day at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Some one had said to her: ‘The 
fact of the matter is, we men have 
the power (meaning the ballot), we 
like it, and we mean to keep it.” Miss 
Miller said: 

“This is true of many men. But 
there always have been some men, and 
there will be more and more of them. 
who, when they have a good thing and 
know it by experience, will be just 
and generous enough to offer it to 
those whom they trust.” 





SAVE THE TREES. 


The bill to create national forest 
reservations in the White Mountains 
and the Appalachian region, has been 
Judiciary Committee, 
committee to pro- 
pounce upon some flimsy donbt as to 
its constitutionality, but really in or- 
der that the bill may be quietly smoth- 
ered, The committee has had the bill 
before it for nearly two months, and 
shows no sign of meaning to report. 

The governors of the New England 
States have all appealed to the Judi- 
ciary Committee to report the bill 
favorably. 

Meantime the mischief of stripping 
the mountains continues day by day. 
| Ex-Governor Rollins of New [amp- 
as prezident of the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, writes to the Springfield Re- 
publican :— 

“Unwillingness on the pait of the 
leaders of Congress to permit legisla- 
tion at this session beyond the regular 
appropriation bills works particular 
hardship in the White Mountains. 
The protective forests on the high 
slopes have been going at the rate of 
300 acres daily, or 25,000 annually, 
which affects the agricultural, manu- 
facturing and navigation § interests 
throughout New England.” 

Mr. Rollins goes on to specify the 
remarkable extent of the demand for 
this legislation, and adds:— 

“Neither the committee on agricul- 
ture nor that on judiciary has made 
any report, and the impre:sion pre- 
vails at Washington that they do not 
intend to do so. Is there any reason 
why the leaders in the House of Rep- 
| resentatives should longer obstruct the 


referred to the 
nominally for the 





| 
| shire, 
| 
| 





will of the people? When six New 
England States and eight Southern 
| States unite in asking prompt action 
by Congress, do the men who guide 
| that body propose to turn the matter 
|calmly down? What do the represen- 
| tatives from the South and from New 
England intend to do about it?” 

| The women's clubs have taken a 
| deep interest in the question; and. 
while it is a thousand pities that the 
‘forests should be suerificed, it will 
awaken a multitude of women to the 
wish for a vote. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


| Dr. Mary Louisa Gordon, of London, 
|has been appointed an Inspector of 
| Prisons and Assistant-Inspector of 
State and Certified Inebriate Reforma- 
tories. It first time that the 
Ilome Office has given such a positicn 
to a woman, and it is regarded as an 
important step in prison reform. The 
on the board has 
quarters for 
in view 


is the 


need of a woman 
| been urged from all 
| years, and seems clear enough, 
lof the 50,000 women and girls sent to 
| prison every year, for greater or less 
loffences, Dr. Gordon, the new Inspec- 
itor, is L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (edinburgh), 
L.F.P.S. (Glasgow), and I.M. She was 
| already a visitor of State Inebriate Re- 
| formatories, and is :n authority on the 
' treatment of alcoholism 
IN THE CHURCHES. 
Last summer Miss Emeda Sage was 
called from Wartford, Conn., by the 
Maine Missionary Society, to become 
acting pastor of the Congregational 
| church at West Minot. She is the first 
resident pastor the church has had for 
many years, and it has gained in 
membership and prospered under her 
ministrations 


WOMEN 








Miss Agnes McAllister, the well- 
| know n Methodist missionary to Africa 
| died recently in Paris. Miss Me Allis- 
| ter lived in Buffalo, N. Y., for a num- 
ber of years, officiating as city mis- 





sionary there, and was also a Meétho- 
dist deaconess, She began her foreign 
work about twenty years ago, and has 
been one of the most devoted of wo- 
men missionaries. She was known 
throughout Methodism as a most gift- 
ed speaker, and delivered addresses in 
almost every State in the Union, using 
her furloughs to forward missionary 
activities. Several years ago she 
wrote a book eutitled “A Lone Woman 
in Africa,” which gave her thrilling 
experiences in Liberia. As one of the 
pioneer missionaries of the Dark Con- 
tinent, she was loyally supported in 
her work by her church, and she ac- 
complished much good in this hazard- 
ous field, 





Rev. Ada C. Bowles, who has been 
devoting another winter to service as 
Universalist missionary in the south, 
will continue her work in Georgia 
through this month. 





THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 


England is unquestionably the storm 
centre of the equal rignts movement 
just now. The extraordinary cam- 
paign that the women are making 
there commands the attention of the 
world. 

Why is the situation there so wiffer- 
ent from what it is here? 
English suffragists doing, with success, 
what most American suffragists would 
not think of doing, and what it prob- 
ably would not be wise for them to try 


to co’ This does not refer to “scratch- | 


ing. screaming and _ biting’—ihoce | 
stories are now known by ail well- 
informed persons to be false—buz dis- | 


turbirg public meetings by persisient 
questions, and waging a vigorous cam- 
patgn 
the party in power, 
sents to make their bill a government 
measure. 

In the first place, the English suf- 
fragists have the country behind them 

-not behind them in ap- 
proving of their militant methods, but 
behind them in endorsing the princi- 
ple. Parliament represents fairly well 
the opinion of Ingland, and the fact 
that for the last fifteen years a ima- 
jority of the members of every Parlia- 
ment have been in favor, 
the country as a whole is converted. 
Herbert Gladstone, Lloyd-George, and 
almost all the prominent men whose | 
have been broken up, are 
avowed suffragists. They differ with 
the “suffragettes” only as to the wis- 
dom of bringing in a bill immediately. 

In America, we cannot yet say that 
the behiad us. In 
some States, the men 


necessarily 


meetings 


we have country 
the majority of 
are known to favor the movement; in 
evenly di- 
when 


but 


. sentiment is almos* 
vided, the 
amendments have been submitted. 


others 
as shown by vote 
in Congress and most of the S 
islatures, the majority is still opposed. 
We are now going through the pre- 
liminary process of converting the ma- 
jority to our side. In England, this 
process is practically over, and the 
only question is how to cut through a 
network of Parliamentary red tape 
and get the will of the majority car- 
ried into effect. 

In the second place, England has a 
larger number of women who are in 
deadly and tremendous earnest to get 
the ballot for their sex, and to get it 
without delay. Mrs. Cobden Sander- 
son told us that those voung women 
would be willing literally to lay down 
their lives for the cause, In view of 
their 
we cannot doubt it. In America, we 
have perhaps aS many women who 
favor suffrage, but not nearly as many 
who are wrought up to a white heat 
on the subject, and are ready to exert 
themselves to the utmost for it, reek- 
less of comfort, health, and life it- 
self. 

Why the difference? In the first 
place, 1 think, England 
there is more public spirit, among both 
men and women; second, 
men there have for many years taken 
more interest in publie questions and 
know polities than our | 
women; because in 


because in 


more about 
third, 


there is much more desperate poverty | 


and wretchedness than in Ameriea, 
and the women feel the imperative ap- 
peal to their hearts and consciences 
to secure the ballot to enable them to 
improve these terrible conditions. 
Being once convinced of the need, 
their familiarity with politics and po- 
litical methods shows them where and 
how to strike an effective biow. For 


many years all parties in England 
have had much of their canvassing 
and electioneering done by women, 


candidates 
their 
woman's 

number of 


anti-suffrage 
eager to 
who believe in 
England, a vast 


secure 
ballot. Tn 
women 


Why are | 


io defeat all the candidates of | 


till that party con- | 


shows that 


tate Leg- | 


readiness to suffer and sacrifice, | 


because wo- | 


England | 


being as} 
help as those | 


know all about politics; they “know 
the ropes” thoroughly; they under- 
stand how to elect a candidate, and 
also how to defeat him. When thou- 
sands of these women make up their 
minds with grim determination to de- 
feat every Liberal candicate until the 
Liberal party redeems its pledges and 
gives women the ballot, they can go a 
long way toward doing it. Witness 
the results of these thirteen by-elec- 
tions. 

Our women as yet lack the politicai 
knowledge and experience of the'r 
English sisters, and they have not yet 
developed the same burning zeal— 
| partly because there is not as much 
misery here as in England, partly be- 
acuse our well-to-do women do not 
realize how much there really is, and 
partly because, not being as well in- 
formed on public affairs as most Eng- 
lish women, they do not understand so 
well the power and usefulness of the 
ballot. Then, again, they have not 
had the municipal yote for the pust 3! 
years, as the Englishwomen have, But 
they are learning, and the most intel- 
ligent and public-spirited among them 
—the Julia Ward Howes and Jane Ad- 
dams—have learned already. The 
others will follow. 

We do not need to inaugurate a se- 
| vere campaign of worrying the govern- 
ment, since we can get a suffrage bill 
brought to vote in the Legislature at 
any time. And we cannot make a 
| sweeping and spectacular campaign to 
| defeat obnoxious candidates or parties, 
because our women are not as yet suf- 
ficiently trained, skilled and zealous. 
| Some States are already ripe for equal 





| suffrage, but in most of them our pres- 
|ent work is to educate and convert the 
| public. Keach locality must decide for 
} itself which of the educational meth- 
ods evolved in England would be use- 
ful and effective here, Cartoons, open- 
air meetings, ‘suffrage kites,” trans- 
parencies, banners, an orderly street 
| procession, -all these are perfectly in- 


|/nocent, and the use of them is to be 
|settled simply according to expedi- 
ency. A. S. B. 


| ANCTHER VICTORY FOR WOMEN. 
| —a 

| In England, a severe blow was given 
to the government at the recent by- 
| election in Peckham, where a Liberal 
|majority of 2,339 at the last election 
wis converted into a Conservative ma- 
jority of 2,494, a change of nearly 5,000 
yotes. 

The meagre references in the Amer- 
ican papers to the work of the “suf- 
| fragettes” give little idea of how large 
a factor they really were in the cam- 
paign. Both candidates had declared 
|themselves in favor of woman suf- 
frage, but the policy of the National 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
(better known as the “suffragettes” is 
to oppose the election of every candi- 
date of the Liberal party till the Lib- 
eral Government allows the woman 
suffrage bill to be brought to a final 
vote. It is now shelved in a Varlia- 
mentary committee, as our 
serve bill is in a Congressional Com- 
‘mittee. A majority of Varliament is 
reacy to vote for it, as a majority of 
(Congress is known to be in favor of 
the forestry bill; but the Cabinet in 
england, like “Uncle Joe’ Cannon in 
Washington, can permit any measure 
to be smothered in committee and 
never rench its final reading. This has 
‘a the uniform fate of the suffrage 
| 
| 
| 








bill for the past fifteen years, during 
all which time it has had a majority 
|} of the Ifouse of Commons pledged to 
vote for it if they could ever get a 
| chance. The women are now deter- 
| mined that they shall have a chance, 
and mean to make things as unpleas- 
ant as possible for the government till 
|} it takes up the bill 

Thriteen Government Defeats. 
The government has lately been de- 
| feated in 13 by-elections, in each of 
| which the women took an active part. 


The Veckham election was looked 
|}upon as especially important, and all 
| the pro-government and anti-govern- 


ment forces took the field there. 


A Lively Campaign. 

The various Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations sent speakers and canvassers; 
open-air meetings, and 
halls, and the “releasea 
prisoners’—women who had been sent 
to jail for their activity in the cause— 
from point to point, ad- 
crowds, and arousing 
enthusiasm. On election day, 
women stood at every polling place 
urging the electors to vote against the 


there were 


meetings in 


drove about 


dressing 


great 


much 


' government. 


forest-re- 





The Women Did It. 
St. John G. Ervine wrote to The Na- 
tion afterwards: 


“Sir,—You will doubtless be inun- 
dated with explanations of the cause 
of the recent overwhelming defeat of 
the Liberal candidate in Peckham. 
May I, as a quite impartial observer, 
who am neither a Conservative nor a 
Liberal, suggest that a very important 
factor in this election, as in that in 
Mid-Devon, was the influence exerted 
by the Women’s Social and Political 
Union? There is not a man in the 
National Liberal Club today who does 
not know that Mid-Devon was lost to 
the Liberals because of the adverse 
action of the militant suffragists—a 
fact that was patent even to the rowdy 
mob which rolled Mrs. Pankhurst in 
the mud when the result of that poll 
was declared, There is not a Liberal 
member today who does not dread the 
prospect of a General Election, with 
the absolute certainty that he will 
have to fight not only the usual 
enemy, but also a very determined 
body which at present has no political 
creed other than that expressed in the 
three words, ‘Votes for Women.’ I am 
wrong; there is one man who does not 
seem to realize all this, to whom Mid- 
Devon was not a warning, to whom, 
no Coubt, Peckham will convey no sign 
of further trouble—the Premier-elect, 
Mr. Asquith. 

It Was a Revelation. 

“Is is not time that Mr, Asquith 
gave up minimising the importance of 
the suffragists? I confess this Peck- 
ham election has been a revelation to 
me of the perfectly wonderful forces 


| which the Women's Social and Politi- 














| boys 


|cal Union are bringing to bear on by- 


elections. In the first place, the ora- 
tory of the suffragists is distinctly su- 
perior to that which was to be heard 
on the platforms either of the Liberals 
or the Conservatives. You, Sir, cannot 
realize the influence which a speaker 
like Miss Christabel Pankhurst, fluent 
of speech, quick-witted, good-hu- 
mored,, can exert on that great army 
ever present in each constituency 
which is always on the wobble. 

“Most of the meetings held by the 
suffragists were well attended. They 
usually began by a number of small 
and disorderly hobbledehoys 
making the usual pathetically unfunny 
remarks; but there was always a sub- 
stantial leaven of serious people 
anxious to hear, willing to listen; and 
the rowdy element, receiving no en- 
couragement, expired from sheer in- 
anition. What impression Miss Pank- 
hurst’s oratory made on the ballot-box 
cannot, of course, be estimated in cold 
votes, but I am perfectly certain that 
that impression was not slight. When 
a crowd begins by slight jeering or lis- 
tening coldly, and ends by cheering 
enthusiastically, the influence exerted 
between the two periods cannot be 
small. 

“As a purely impartial observer of 
the Peckham election, I submit to you, 
Sir, and to the Liberal party, that it 
is time they started doing something 
for the women. The mandate may not 
have been there in 1906, but it most 
certainly is there now.” 

Mostly the Suffragettes. 

The London Daily News opened its 
columns to correspondence on _ tle 
cause of the defeat, and said, in Ssum- 
ming up the result, that the answers of 
its correspondents were mostly con- 
cerned with the suffragettes. In a 
large number of the letters, the prom- 
inent intluence of the women is admit- 
ted and emphasized by friend and foe 
alike. 

Surprising Popular Sympathy. 

The Bystander said editorially: 

“L write before knowing the result 
of the Peckham poll. Whether or not 
it be what I expect, it will be impossi- 
ble to deny to the suffragists a share 
in the honors of the campaign. The 
ladies’ tongues have been tireless, and 
their brains inexhaustible. Of all the 
assembled bodies—and their name was 
legion—whp» thronged Peckham, theirs 
has been the most persistent. The sur- 
prising and significant fact is the ex- 
tent of popular sympathy with them, 
which is hourly increasing. No longer 
do the middle class scoff and snort. 
As our photograph shows, they regard 
suffragists with mingled interest and 
approval. So far as Society is con- 
cerned, of course, the suffrage battle 
is already fought and won. Many of 
the leading women of the country are 
in the movement, including prominent 
members of the great governing house 
of Cecil and allied families. If Mr. 
Balfour, when he again becomes 
Premier, does not introduce a suffrage 
bill. he will be in danger of being 
eaten up by his ‘ain fireside’—for he 
has near relations among the elect.” 

A Hundred Home Truths. 

The Ilereford Times said: 

“Another main cause of the Liberal 
defeat was dwelt upon by Mr. Gooch, 
(the successful candidate) who traced 
much of the Conservative success to 
the untiring activity of the supporters 
of women’s suffrage. In this view Mr. 
Gooch’s practical testimony exactly 
synchronises with our own observa- 
tion and conviction, A number of good 
and eloyuent women daily and hourly 
speaking in a constituency are bound 
to build up a strong public opinion. 
These women gave utterance to a hun- 
dred home truths outside party poli- 
ties—moral truths, political truths, 
democratic truths — which went 
straight to men’s hearts and minds, or 
reached them through the happy me- 
dium of wives, sisters, mothers, sweet- 
hearts.” 
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Women the Best Speakers. 
During the campaign, the Pall Mall 
Gazette said: 


“Everybody seems agreed that the 
best speeches are being made by the 
lady suffragists. Within three hours 
I heard seven of these speakers, and 
an equal number of men; and the 
speeches of the women were far more 
acutely reasoned, more happily ex- 
pressed, and distinguished by a better 
grasp and closer knowledge of the 
questions of the cay. Whatever may 
be one’s own views on women’s suf- 
frage, no fair man can deny the re- 
markable ability with which it is be- 
ing presented by the women in Peck- 
ham” 

Huge Crowds. 

The Westminster Gazette said: 

“After their tour of the constituency, 
the militant suffragists held a remark- 
able demonstration this afternoon at 
the Peckham Hall, the largest in the 
district. A huge crowd, principally of 
women, assembled to greet Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and her fellow-prisoners. The 
crush was so great that an overflow 
meeting had to be arranged, while 
even then scores were turned away, 
and an open-air meeting was held 
close by” 

They Mean Business. 

The Standard said: 

“But there is one committee room 
where there is no fun at all—the 
ladies’ headquarters, They mean busi- 
ness, and co it. For three hours on 
Sunday thousands of men and women 
listened in the wind and cold rain to 
the women. Stop any man in the 
street—except, perhaps, a Liberal— 
and ask him what he thinks of it. 
Sometimes he will stop you. These 
women are prepared to kill themselves 
with fatigue and exposure—not for the 
vote, but for what the vote means. 

“Qut in the soft spring darkness, lit 
with wavering fires, wagons are 
wedged among the dense crowd, scarce 
twenty feet apart. Here is the wo- 
men’s suffrage van, a slight figure 
speaking to an audience that never in- 
terrupts.” 

Undaunted by Rain. 

The London Daily Mail said: 

“Heavy rain interfered with the 
demonstrations on the Rye yesterday. 
The crowds there in the afternoon 
were quite small, but the suffragettes 
were undaunted by the wet and had 
three platforms going. In no contest 
have the suffragettes figured so largely 
or cone such harm to the Radical can- 
didate. They have had meetings 
every afternoon in the Publie Hall as 
well as at night in the open. At the 
Public Hall meetings women have 
crowded to listen to the speeches, and 
the movement has received a great 
number of recruits, They had a great 
demonstration on Saturday, driving 
through a large part of the constitu- 
ency, and were everywhere well re- 
ceived,” 

The local Liberal paper, the Dul- 
wich, Peckham and Camberwell Post, 
had several appeciutive notices of the 
women’s activities. It said: 

“Four hundred and twenty members 
of the House of Commons are in favor 
of votes for women, and the Dill 
passed its second reading in the House 
of Commons the other day by an im- 
mense majority. The grievance of the 
women is that the government deliber- 
ately shelved that bill instead of pass- 
ing it into law. Let the government 
take down the bill from the shelf, and 
the suffragettes will at once retire 
from Peckham. 

“Most of the London daily papers 
state that these ladies did not get a 
hearing in Peckham: this is not true. 
Wherever they go they are listened to 
with attention. We think it a great 
pity and a great mistake for the gov- 
ernment not to give them their votes. 
If they don’t do it, the Tories will.” 

A Sober Election. 

Dr. Robert Esler, Divisional Surgeon 
of Peckham, wrote to the London 
Daily Telegraph: 

“References have been mace both by 
the press and in the House of Com- 
mons to the recent Parliamentary 
election at Peckham, when the state- 
ment was advanced several times that 
the new member was floated into the 
House on beer. May I, being in a po- 
sition to know the facts, indicate them 
in connection with this extraordinary 
election? The district contains 14.000 
electors, and therefore a population of 
tive times that number. During the 
ten days of intense tension in canvass- 
ing and speaking, there was literally 
no insobriety of any kind in the com- 
munity; the charges at the police sta- 
tion fell much below the usual low 
ayerage, being less than one a day: 
und there was not a single assault 
case. The universal toleration which 
prevailed on both sides was remark- 
able. In my opinion, a high moral 
tone was imparted at the beginning by 
the presence on the Rye of the ladies 
who took part in the proceedings. 
Their dignified demeanor and cultured 
oratory made a profound impression. 
and should not be overlooked when 
considering the result.” 

Women Surprised Everyone. 

Dr. Esler also wrote to the Evening 
News: 

“An influence as weighty as any 
other was exercised by the political 
ladies, who took everyone by surprise 
by the restraint and good sense of 
their utterances, and by their impres- 
sive and dignified presence, To with- 
hold the tribute which is their due, in 
enumerating the causes which resulted 


| Women’s Meetings Quiet. 
F. H. Mosen said in a letter to the 
press: 

“On the Saturday previous to the 
polling day, I took a walk through the 
constituency, and there learned some- 
thing I shall not soon forget. 

“I had just read in the Daily Chroni- 
cle that the suffragettes were making 
no impression on Peckham, hence I 
was a little surprised that the first 
sign of an election I saw was Votes for 
Women badges being worn by some 
girls. My surprise was destined to 
grow a deal greater before night. 

“I strolled all over the constituency, 
looked in at each of the many commit- 
tee rooms, and read all the many post- 
ers and bills. 

“There seemed to be meetings 
every where—at every possible and im- 
possible place there was the crowd 
listening—more or less—to a loud- 
voiced orator, who in the great num- 
ber of cases appeared very worried. 
Whether the meeting was for the 
‘Reds’ or the ‘Blues,’ the crowd ap- 
peared pretty well mixed, and very 
little passed unchallenged. 

“Refore long, however, I became 
aware of a remarkable fact; wherever 
the meeting was a suffragette meeting, 
all was quiet—the audience was 
hushed and attentive, and a large pro- 
portion of the listeners were women. 

“In fact, the most vivid impression 
left in mind was the great number of 
women taking an active part. 

“Wherever the meeting was a large 
and a quiet one, I knew it was a wo- 
man’s meeting. Irrespective of party, 
all the others were small and noisy. 

“Then I went to two indoor meet- 
ings, and my enlightenment was com- 
plete. 

“IT was utterly astounded at the 
manner in which the working men 
anc women appreciated the W.S. P. U. 
position. On all sides I heard such ex- 
pressions as ‘Quite right,’ ‘Isn’t she 
great?’ ‘I’ve voted Liberal all my life, 
but I'll vote against the Liberal this 
time.’ ‘I'll give my vote for the wo- 
men.’ ‘What fools Asquith and Co. 
are!’ ‘IT never thought I would ever 
vote Tory, but T shall this time; and 
many more such like.” 

Can Defeat Any Candidate. 

“Votes for Women” says: 


by-election work has been attended by 
remarkable success, but never before 
hus our influence been so clearly seen 
by both press and party politicians, 
and never have we ourselves been 
more fully convinced of our growing 
power to affect. the result of by-elec- 
tions. 

“As to Scotland and Wales we can- 
not yet speak with certainty, but there 
is now no Coubt in our own mind, and 
very little in that of anyone else, that 
we can nt the by-elections prevent the 
return of the government nominee in 
any English constituency. The deter- 
mination of the Union as contrasted 
with the weakness of the government, 
the sacrifices made by women in this 
cause, are making it possible for us to 
appeal with ever-increasing effect to 
the electors for support. This being 
the case, we may look confidently for 
early victory, for no government can 
withstand repeated defeats at the poll. 
The Peckham result has greatly dis- 
mayed the party in power.” 





A Tribute to Miss Kate Cuningham. 


Miss Kate Cuningham, who passed 
away in March at her home in Little 
Rock, Ark., will be remembered by 
suffragists of twenty years ago as the 
editor and publisher of the Woman’s 
Chronicle, the pioneer suffrage paper 
of the South and Southwest. Mrs. 
Haryot Holt Cahoon Dey, who was 
associate editor, says 

Nowhere in the suffrage movement 
has there ever been a more loyal, 
valiant apostle than was Miss Kate 
Cuningham. The reform element was 
born in her; it manifested itself dur- 
ing the civil war, when, child as she 
was, born of F. F. V. stock, and with 
slavery in its least objectionable con- 
ditions all around her, she expressed 
herself in favor of the emancipation 
of the negro. Then in later years 
the woman’s cause called her to ac- 
tion. No one in her immediate fami- 
ly, much less in the outer circle of 
her friends, knew that she even fav- 
ored the enfranchisement of her sex 
until she began the publication of 
the Woman's Chronicle. This paper 
was an eight-page weekly, and it 
lived five years. During this time 
it never declared a dividend, never 
received a donation, never owed a 
dollar, and never missed an issue. As 
the editor was the sole stockholder, 
there were no directors to dictate. 
When the funds of this gentle and 
optimistic publisher and editor gave 
out,—for she was essentially gentle, 
shrinking always from personal con- 
tact with an aggressive public, but, 
oh, so brave when dipping into her 
ink bottle!—she taught school to sup- 
port the paper, never for an instant 
losing an iota of her enthusiasm on 
account of lack of funds, the extra 
labor entailed, or the precious time 
consumed in acquiring the where- 
withal. 

“Rut just think of the seeds of suf- 
frage thought we have sowed!” she 
exclaimed one day, when the financial 
puzzle was uppermost in our minds; 
adding, with a twinkle in her eyes: 
“The Woman's Chronicle does well, 
I think, to support nine people as 
well as it does.” The nine people 
were the printer, his wife and seven 
children. 





in success, would, in my opinion, be 
very unfair.” 


However, the extra work entailed 


“In Mid-I’evon and elsewhere our | form 


by teaching school was too taxing, | 
and the editor’s health paid the pen- | 
alty. When the Chronicle no longer | 
had a friend with a superhuman | 
energy that amounted to exaltation, | 
it closed its file, and that on its fifth | 
birthday. With that absence of busi- | 
ness acumen characterizing the re- | 
former and idealist such as Miss Cun- | 
ingham was, the money forfeited to} 
sustain the paper was never the least | 
part of her regret. And when, final- 
ly, an enterprising man who saw pos- | 
sibilities in it, wanted to purchase | 
the property to convert it into a lo-| 
cal society paper, the owner refused | 
to sell. She said, if she could not! 
sustain it, she at least would put it| 
to no such ignoble end; that it! 
should die with the same dignity of | 
purpose with which it had lived. And 
it did. 

So she had the entire plant re- 
moved to her residence and stored in 
the stable, where it remained for 
three years, during a period of acute | 
invalidism to which she at last sur-| 
rendered; but not while there was a) 
|Shred of hope that she could ever be | 
herself again. Then one day some 
one offered to buy it, and she let it| 
go. In writing to me of the circum- | 
stance, she said that, when the} 
wagon carrying off the precious stuff | 
she had loved so well rattled down | 
the road, bearing all that was left) 
of the little Chronicle, she hid her | 
face in the pillow and cried as if her | 
heart would break, for she knew the | 
last tie of a life of usefulness was | 
severed. 

Among the pleasantest memories of 
my life are the associations connected 
with the Woman's Chronicle; begin- | 
ning with the day when we awaited 
the arrival of the printing plant that | 











Louis. We wondered what it would | 
be like, and if we should know it if| 
we happened to meet it on the street; | 
and what galleys and sticks and forms | 
were. Then came the excitement of | 
the first issue, when the business | 
management figured un the “ads” | 
that had been contracted for for one, 
month, and then multiplied the| 
amount bv twelve, and forthwith be- 
came capitalists with a great enter- 
|prise on hand. Alas for the mutabili- 
| ty of financial affairs in the adver- 
|tising department of a woman's re-| 
paper in a conservative com-| 
munity! There was the consterna- | 
tion among the editors, three of us, | 
when, after the first issue, the printer | 
said we must send at once for more} 
interrogation points! Then the Fri- | 
day nights when the paper came off | 
the press, five hundred sheets, all to 
be folded and addressed and sent off | 
to the post office in a huge burlap | 
sack. Around the dining room table 
we gathered all the workers we could | 
muster, even luring in the neighbors’ | 
boys with the toothsome bait of ice | 
cream to be served when the work | 
was done. Surely no publication was 
ever dispatched under such merry | 
and such unbusiness-like auspices! | 
There was never anything slow or 
dull about the work on the Woman’s | 
Chronicle: and once, on one rare and 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion, there 
came to the office no less a_ per-| 
son than Miss Susan B. Anthony her- | 
self, and sat in one of the chairs, a/| 
plain wooden office chair, but forever | 
afterward decorated with a large bow | 
of yellow satin ribbon in honor of 
the distinguished visitor. 

Once when there was a local elec- 
tion for school commissioners, the 
Woman's Chronicle split both tickets, 
and made one of its own, and this 
at great personal risk, since both 
the editor-in-chief and her assistant, 
Mrs. Marv B. Brooks, were teachers; 
but the Chronicle’s ticket was elect- 
ed, and great was the wonder and 
amazement in the camp of the enemy 
of suffrage; and the camp was a large 
one. 

Miss Cuningham’s life was always 
an earnest and busy one, from the 
time when the rearing of her parents’ 
large family fell to the eldest sister’s 
share, all through the following years 
when she taught school in her home 








| 
| 





city, Little Rock, where she was 
known by old and young alike as 
“Miss Kate.” Her life has been 


characterized by forgetfulness of self 
and consideration of others, and her 
release means the passing of a noble 
soul, no longer subject to limitations. 


[The Woman's Chronicle was one | 
of the brightest, most sweet-spirited 
and ablest of the many woman suf- 
frage papers that at different times | 
have adorned our exchange list for | 
a few years, only to succum) to the) 
almost insuperable difficulties of pub- | 
lishing a reform paper. But, as a} 
Mexican poet says, “Luminous lives) 
have the death of a star,” and while | 
the Woman’s Chronicle _ lived, it | 
shone. A. S. B.] | 








IN MEMORIAM. 





pi, father of Miss Belle Wearney, 
passed away, April 5. Ile was a man 








Col. Kearney, of Balfour, pod 
| 


of literary tastes, broad in his views, 
and an ardent advocate of woman 
suffrage. During the Civil War he was 
colonel of a regiment in the Confed- 
erate service. At its close he prac- 
ticed law for a time, but soon returned 
to his plantation, where he has ever 
since resided. He served several terms | 
in the Mississippi I.egislature both as 
representative and senator, and has 
left his famly the record of a spotless | 
life and an honored name. | 
Col. Kearney always encouraged his 
daughter in her public work, and suf- 
fragists will feel a deep sympathy with | 

Miss Kearney in her bereavement. 
H. B. B. 


| Cobden-Sanderson 


| important—to 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





California. 





The Palo Alto Times is strongly in 
favor of giving women a municipal 
vote in the new city charter, and has 
had three editorials advocating it, 
three cays running. It says: 

“The question whether it is legally 
possible to secure woman suffrage in 
Palo Alto without an amendment to 
the State Constitution is one of great 
interest to Palo Alto men and women, 
especially during the present agitation 
of a local charter. 

“There is good authority for answer- 
ing this question in the aflirmative. 
Mrs. William Keith, president of the 
Berkeley Political Equality Club, is a 
lawyer, and has consulted other law- 
yers for years on this particular sub- 
ject of municipal suffrage in Califor- 
nia cities, and she has accumulated a 
good number of legal opinions in favor 
of equal suffrage. Berkeley stands 
a good chance of being the first Cali- 
fornia city to give ballots to women, 
unless Palo Alto puts_a special, provi- 
sion in the new charter. 

“California Legislature, or cities 
that enjoy home rule, can grant muni- 
cipal suffrage, notwithstanding the 
constitution, Let it be remembered 
that the city is not a division of the 
State. In law it is a corporation. It 
ranks with bank, railway, church, and 
other corporations, and, as such, wo- 
men may yote the same as men if the 
corporation says so, Get every city 


that has home rule, to grant the Wo- | 


men the privilege of voting.” 
Whether it be found constitutional 


sure to have a yaluable educational 
effect. 





New York. 





Buffalo.—The P.. E. Club held its an- 
nual meeting April 7, at the Women’s 
Inion building, Mrs. Richard Wil- 
liams presided, and reports of the year 
were given. Mrs. George Howard 
Lewis, treasurer, reported over $175 in 
the treasury. Mrs. Truman ('. White, 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, announced a larger membership 
than last year, 
and Mrs. F, Hyatt Smith were elected 
delegates {to the June convention at 
Lelmont of the Federation of Women's 
Literary and Educational Organiza- 
tions of Western New York. The al- 
ternates were Mrs. Charles M. Greiner 
and Mrs. James §. Ladd. Mrs. A, 8S. 
Capwell was appointed chairman of 
the Hamburg Fair Committee. Dele- 
gates were also chosen to the Erie 
County Convention. 

Mrs, Charles M. Greiner, chairman 
of the nominating committee, present- 
ed the following ticket, which was 
elected: President, Mrs. Richard Wil- 
liams; vice-presidents, Mrs. A. S. Cap- 
well, Miss Ada M. Kenyon, Mrs, Dex- 
ter P. Rumsey; recording secretary, 
Miss Carry Lyon; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. James S. Ladd; treasurer. 
Mrs. George Howard Lewis. 

Warsaw.—The P. E. Club held its 
annual meeting April 4, and elected: 





| President, Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett; 


vice-presidents, Mrs. Julia Bligh, Mrs. 
Ella Webster, Mrs. Anna Hawley; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Carrie Ballin- 
tine; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Frances Lewis; treasurer, Mrs, Edith 
Hurlburt; assistant treasurer, Mrs. 
Lizzie Ham; executive committee, Mrs. 
Florence Cauffman, Mrs. Minerva Con- 
able, Mrs. Harriet Ilumphrey, Mrs. 
Laura Robinson, Mrs. Ida Burr, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Whitlock, Mrs. J. I. Baird; 
chairman of entertainment committee, 
Mrs. Cauffman. A “Summary of Leg- 
islative Work” was read by Mrs, Cora 
Glasier, and a “Summary of Congres- 
sional Work” by Mrs. Crossett. 





The Interurban Woman _ Suffrage 
Council, a union of the Suffrage Clubs 
in Greater New York, held its annual 
meeting at Headquarters, Hotel Mar- 
tha Washington, April 1. Mrs. Catt 
presided. There was a large attend- 
ance, and owing to election of officers 
and new business, it was an all-day 
session. Reports of the officers and 
chairmen of Standing Committees 
were read and approved. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

Chairman, Mrs. Catt, New York; 
vice-chairman, Miss Ida A. Craft, 
Brooklyn; recording secretary, Mrs. A. 


W. Gifford, New York; assistant re- | 
cording secretary, Mrs. EK. V. Simis, | 
Brooklyn; corresponding secretary, 


Mrs. O. W. Haskell, Brooklyn; treas- 
urer, Mary G. Hay, New York; auditor, 
Mrs. P. D. Hackstaff, Brooklyn. 

It was arranged to hold an enter- 
tainment in April, and a bazar in the 
fall. 

Mrs. Catt spoke on legislative work 
as the most important. Discussion fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Catt suggested that a 


|Committee be appointec—three repre- 


sentatives from the Interurban, three 
from the College Equal Suffrage 
League, and three from the League of 


| Self-Supporting Women—these repre- 
| sentatives to consider legislative work, 


and to act in unison on some one 
thing. Our representatives are Mrs. 
Catt, Mrs. Harry Hastings, and Mrs. 
Martha W. Suffren. 

During the past six months, we have 
held several public meetings—the 
meeting in 
lyn, Dec. 14, and the Mass Meeting at 


| Cooper Union, Feb. 27, being the most 


which the affiliated 


Mrs. Richard Williams | 


Brook- | 


clubs and members generously gave 
financial support and individual effort. 
Before the hearing in Albany, Feb. 19, 
letters were sent from Headquarters 
to the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittees, and to all the Senators and 
Assemblymen of the different  bor- 
oughs of Greater New York. Several 
thousand legislative leaflets were aiso 
distributed, and individual members 
sent personal letters to their Senator 
and Assemblyman. 

Representatives from the Times, 
Munsey’s Magazine, the Sun, Review 
of Reviews, and writers for the De- 
lineator, Appleton’s, WHarper’s, and 
other magazines have called for pho- 
|tographs of our leaders and data for 
suffrage articles. We have supplied 
literature to business men in Wall 
Street, members of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Working Clubs in the different 
| churches, pupils in the high schools, 
and to various callers, who have taken 
part in debates on woman suffrage. In 





response to requests, we have sent 
|literature to applicants in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Washington, D, (., Minnesota, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. Literature was 
also distributed at the mid-winter 


convention of the City Federation. 

Callers from the following States 
and countries have registered: Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhoce Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, I). C., Virginia, Alabama, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, Texas, 
California, Washington State, Canada, 
| England, I'ranee, Germany, Australia, 
}and the Isthmus of Panama. 

The consensus of opinion was that 
having a headquarters had been a 
great benefit to the suffrage cause in 





had been ordered brand new from St. | or not, the agitation of the question is New York City the past year, and it 


| Was unanimously voted to continue the 
| oftice, with a secretary in charge. 
Fanny Chafin, 
Office Secretary. 





! 

| « 
Ohio. 
Tondon.—The Equal Suffrage Club, 
| Which bears the dignified title of the 
| Woman’s Elective Franchise Associa- 
| tion, on March 28 enjoyed a most de- 
| lightful and profitable day. 

| Miss Laura A, Gregg, lecturer for 
the N. W.S. A., who is spending some 
| weeks in Ohio in organization work, 
according to previous arrangement, 
came to London, arriving Thursday 
morning. In the afternoon a delight- 
ful reception was given her, in order 
that the members of our association 
might meet her socially, in the pleas- 
ant suite of rooms of one of our mem- 
bers, Dr. Effie B. Koontz. The follow- 
ing ladies received: Dr. Effie RB. 
Koontz, Miss Gregg, Mrs. Ralph V. 
D. Coons, Mrs. Vinnie Phifer, presi- 
dent of the W. E. F. A., and Miss Anne 
Ebner, vice-president. 

The rooms were tastefully decorat- 
ed with spring flowers, jonquils and 
daffodils. Yellow candles and lamp 
shades in yellow made a pleasing 
light everywhere. The suffrage color 
was also carried out in the delicious 
refreshments. A large number of 
ladies called, and it was. pronounced 
one of the most enjoyable social 
events of the season. 

Miss Gregg’s address on woman suf- 
frage in the evening was in the as- 
sembly room vf the court house, which 
was filled with a large and appreci- 
ative audience. She was listened to 
with rapt attention, and was frequent- 
ly applauded. She is the fortunate 
possessor of a sweetly svmpathetic 
voice, and through her perfect articu- 
lation is easily understood in the re- 
motest parts of a large audience 
room. Her charming personality, 
combined with her eloquence, won her 
audience from the beginning. A plea 
for those who sympathize with the 
cause to enroll their names with the 
local suffrage club resulted in the 
addition of twenty new names to the 
membership. 

There was a generous collection 
taken up to help with the work of the 
Ohio. W. S. A. Bertha Coover. 





Cleveland.—Mrs. S. K. Waterman is 
planning for an open-air meeting on 
the Public Square on May 2. The in- 
tention to hold a procession before the 
meeting has been given up, according 
to the Cleveland papers, in considera- 
tion for the views of other Cleveland 
suffragists, who think this method of 
propaganda unsuited to America. 

Cincinnati.—Miss Laura Gregg ad- 
dressed the Walnut Hills, Norwood 
and Corryville Branch Libraries April 
10, 11 and 13. On April 14 she spoke 
before the Central Labor Council. 








Pennsylvania. 

Richboro.—To show you Buck’s Co 
(Pa.) methods, I give vou a condensed 
report of a recent meeting under the 
auspices of one of our banner soci- 
eties. located at Richboro. 

The Musical, Literary and Non-a-me 

entertainment given in the chapel was 
a success in every particular. The 
attendance was large, the program 
| sood and the decorations beautiful. 
|The color scheme was orange. Long 
festoons of vellow paper hung from 
ithe chandelier in the centre to each 
| of the four corners. The stage was 
| fitted up as a sitting room, with the 
|mantel draped with orange paper, and 
|there were lighted candles in brass 
| candlesticks, easy chairs and screens. 
|To the right of the stage was “Re- 
| becca at the Well,” serving lemonade. 
|The candy table was decorated in 
| 








yellow, with an arch festooned with 
strings of popcorn. The cake table 
|} was also most attractive, as was the 
| package table, presided over by Mrs. 
| (Continued on Page 64.) 
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HOW THE GRASS COMES. 
By Minot J. Savage. 


Not with dash or sudden sally, 
Swooping down with rushing wing, 
But a-creeping up a valley 
Come the grasses of the spring; 
First one blade and then another, 
Still advancing are they seen, 
Rank on rank, each by its brother, 
Till each inch of ground is green. 


CONCERNING FREEDOM. 


By James HJ. Cousins. 
“Free as the waves,” they sang, “the 
waves that swell 
And break in large 
round her coasts, 
Is England!”’—sang 
hosts 
That, for her sake. 
bravely fell. 
now a_ word, 
breaking knell, 
Stirs with mute agony their solemn 
ghosts, 
For England—England that of free- 
dom boasts— 


free laughter 


the dedicated 


went forth and 


But like some heart- 


For Freedom's champions finds 4 
prison cell! 

Oh, cease thy mocking England, of 
the name 


Of Her whose face shal] never bless 
thy sight 
Till man and woman, sharing ejua!l 


right, 
And linked in eyual honor, equal 
shame, 
Move, as of old, twin orbs in God's 
clear light. 


And purge the world with one unway- 





ering flame! 
Votes for Women. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Louise Klein Miller, curator of the 
public school gardens of Cleveland, O., 
writes in Club Notes: 

“Little Italy is one of the most 
densely populated foreign districts in 
Cleveland. Men, women, and children 
who have lived under sunny skies of 
their native land, accustomed to see- 
ing beautiful gardens, gay with bril- 
liant flowers, are now living under the 
most congested conditions. The heat 
of summer forces them from their 
warm houses into contracted yards or 
ont on parched pavements. 

“An effort is being made to trans- 
form a vacant lot loaned for the pur- 
pose into a beautiful garden, where 
the people may go and enjoy the 
‘green things growing.’ The plan in- 
cludes flower and vegetable gardens, 
an herb garden, and an exchange gar- 
den where plants will be received and 
given to the men, women or children 
to be used in their home gardens. 

“The dream is—A pergola, summer- 
house, wistaria, bay trees and box 
hedges, The realization may be a 
tent for the pergola and summer- 
house, and morning glories, four 
o’clocks, and castor oil plants for the 
wistaria. 

“The parish priest, the padrone, the 
principal of the public school attended 
by the little citizens of this quarter, 
and the residents of tiie social settle- 
ment in the neighborhood, all give 
their hearty support and promise of 
co-operation with the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The garden will be 
a radiating center for civie improve- 
ment,” 


In Cincinnati, the Civics Department 
of the Woman's Club is starting school 
and home gardens this spring, follow- 
ing the plan of the Ilome (iardening 
Association in Cleveland. An instrue- 
tor has been engaged, and good results 
are expected. To raise the necessary 
funds, « series of six very successful 
Lenten lectures has been given. 





Mrs. llelen I. Grenfell writes in the 
Federation Bulletin: 
“No magnificent libraries built by a 


female Carnegie dot our land, but 
travelling libraries founded by | 
women’s clubs are circulating in the | 


most remote corners of twenty-two 
States. In Colorado the Federation of 
Women's Clubs organized and for two 
years wholly maintained the Free | 
Travelling Library system. In 1902) 
the Legislature recognized its value 
and popularity by making the Wo- 
men’s (lub Committee a State Com- 
mission, and now over six thousand 
volumes are reaching the farthes' 
mountain fastnesses and the most 
lonely settlements of the rainbelt.” 


The Wyoming State Federation, 
president, Mrs. B. IF. Perkins of Sheri- 
can, has decided to work especially 
along legislative lines during the com 
ing year. 


At a meeting of the Committee on 


Co-operation of the New York City 
Federation, of which Mrs. John Fow- 
ler row is chairman, held April 5, 


there were a number of interesting re- 
ports by the chairmen of various com- 
mittees. Mrs. J. Heron Crosman, 
chairman of the committee on Patriot- 
ism, told of prizes given by the com- 
mittee to school children for essays on 
“Our Flag.” One, written by an 
Italian boy who had to print his let- 
ters, and who made “B” and “D” back- 
ward, was as follows: “We have a 
flag. We love our flag and we would 
die for our flag.” Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff, chairman of the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage, suggested that 
clubs, in making up programs for next 





;}of the 


of the 


| gambling bills: 


| music 


year, set aside one day for the discus- 
sion of woman suffrage. She also re- 
ported that the committee will be glad 
to furnish speakers on woman suffrage 
upon application. 





The annual luncheon of the New 
York Portia Club last Saturday in- 
cluded a symposium on “Modern So- 
cial Ideals and Prejudices,” in which 
the following guests of honor took 
part: Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs, James Wells Finch, principal of 
the Finch School, Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer and Prof. Charles Zueblin. 





The Club Woman's Weekly says: 
“The Chicago Woman's Club, of 
which Mrs. D. E. Wald is president, at 
a meeting held last Saturday at the 
Woman's Municipal League, No. 19 
East 26th street, listened to an address 
by Miss Leonora ©’Reilly, who told of 
machines that make a pair of socks in 
five minutes, adding that one boy is 
expected to tend twenty machines. 
The speaker also said that shirts are 
made in this city for thirty cents a 
cozen, that the average wage of wo- 
men in the United States, according 
to statistics compiled a year ago, is 
$3.50 per week, and that the average 
age at which children leave school is 
a little over twelve years. Miss 
O'Reilly made an appeal to women, as 
the purchasing power of the world, not 
to tuke advantage of business depres- 
sion to get things cheap.” 

The spring meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation will be held 
at the Town Hall, Hudson, April 28, 
by invitation of the Hudson Woman's 


Club. In the morning, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall will be the chief 
spenker, In the afternoon, Mr. Ed- 
ward F. Bigelow, president of the 


| Agassiz Association, and editor of the 


Nature Department of St. Nicholas, 
will speak on “The Ilaunts of Nature.” 


|The Federation has pledged $100 to- 


wird the General Federation Scholar- 
ship for American Girls at an English 
University. 

Mrs. Carl Barus has been made a 
permanent representative from the 
Rhode Island State Federation to the 
Joint Committee for the Benefit of the 
Rhode Island Child 

The Maryland State Federation will 
hold its annual meeting in Baltimore 
on April ?0 and May 1. It now in- 
cludes 36 clubs with over 5,000 mem- 
bers, and las achieved notable work 
in legislation, medical inspection and 
education. 


Mrs. Kk. M. Lovejoy, of the Woman's 
Club of Royalston, Vt., is writing a 
history of that town. 


To celebrate the birthday anniver- 
sary of Thomas Jefferson, the Wo- 
man's Democratic Club of New York 
City, Mrs. John 8S. Crosby, president, 
gave a dinner April 2, at Hotel Majes- 
tic. The chairman in charge was Mrs. 
Cornelius Sullivan. The guests, who 
were nlso the speakers, were 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, Mrs. Philip Car- 
penter, Mrs. Belle de Rivera, Mrs. A. 
M. Palmer, Mrs. Alice l*isher Har- 
court, Miss Grace Strachan, Ilon. Her- 


man Metz and Judge (George I. 
Roesch. (Comptroller Metz urged that 


a movement he started by the club to 
raise money for a monument in New 
York City to Thomas Jefferson, and in 
response Mrs. James Hagan, a member 
club, subscribed one hundred 
Comptroller Metz also spoke 
and practical reform 
“The people of the slums must be 
educatec out of them,” he said, “not 
merely lifted out; otherwise they will 
ereate new slums wherever they go." 


dollars. 
of theoretical 


The annual meeting and luncheon 
Woman's Republican As-ocia- 
tion of the State of New York, will be 
held at Delmonico’s, April 28, Mrs 
James Griswold Wentz, president, and 
the business session will be attended 
by delegutes from the several Re- 
publican clubs in the city and State. 


Among those invited to speak at the | 


luncheon sare Rev, David Holmes, Sen- 
ator Agnew, who introduced the anti- 
Ifon, 
Speaker Cannon and Miss lielen Var- 
ick Boswell. There will be patriotic 
under the leadership of Mrs 
Laura Sedgwick Collins. 


The Chicago Woman's Outdoor 
League, after a year of hard work, has 
got the Legislature to provice for an 
Arbor Day and a Bird Day. 
is set apart for the trees, and Oct. 24 
for the birds. The State Federation 


and the women’s clubs of Chicago are | 


co-operating with the Woman's Out- 
door League in arranging a program 
for use throughout the State. The 
league has arranged for a sale of 


| penny packages of seeds, which clubs | 
children. | 


are to distribute to school 
Window boxes are sold at a nominal 
sum, and the League will offer prizes 
for the best results. 


As noted in the Woman’s Journal at 
the time. the Outdoor Art League De- 
partment of the California Club of 
San Francisco, Mrs. Lovell White. 
chairman, presented at the municipal 
election held last November a charter 
amendment empowering the mayor to 
appoint a playground commission, and 
the club women turned out and 
worked valiantly for it at the polls. 
The large popular vote given for the 
measure was a great victory for what 
was known as the ‘“‘Women’s Amend- 


Mrs. | : E 
| form of government, the interests of | 
| | 


Iferbert Parsons, | 


April 24 | 


ment.” The commission was to be 
composed of five members, two of 
whom were to be women. Mayor E. 
R. Taylor appointed Mrs. Lovell 
White and Mrs. L. A. Hayward. The 
playground movement in which the 
women took the initiative promises to 
be an important feature in the devel- 
opment of San Francisco. 


WOMEN ARTISTS. 


Among the interesting portraits ex- 
hibited in New York this season is 
that of Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, painted 
by her granddaughter, Miss Caroline 
Minturn Hall, daughter of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall. The portrait is said 
to be a happy likeness, which gives tu 
Mrs. Howe's face the expression most 
familiar to her friends. 

The first sculpture prize given by 
the Exhibition Committee of the Mu- 
nicipal Art League of Chicago, was 
awarded to Miss Nellie V. Walker's 
group, “Her Son.” Miss Walker is one 
of the foremost pupils of Lorado Taft. 
and ably assists In the work of his 
studio, When a child she spent much 
time in a marbie yard with her father 
in lowa, and learned to cut marble. 
Her understanding of how a composi- 
tion will materialise in stone has an 
influence upon her designs, and adds 
to the quality of her work. The con- 
ception of mother and child expressed 
in “Iler Son” had haunted Miss Wal- 
ker for years, and has been developed 
during the intervals between portrait 
busts. It is, in Miss Walker's words, 
“a labor of leisure and of love.” In 
this age of drive and rush, it may well 
be questioned whether leisure and love 
are not essentials of the best work of 
which one is capable. An illustrated 





| sculptures shown at the Municipal Art 
given in The 
F. M. A. 


League exhibition is 


(‘raftsman for April. 


TAFT FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Secretary Taft has again declared 
himself in favor of woman suffrage. 
He has done this, off and on, in sev- 
eral interviews during the last few 
years; but this time it attracts more 
attention, because he is so. prominent 
a candidate for the presidency. No 
one will think the less of him because 
|he is willing to tell where he stands. 
| He is reported as saying, in an inter- 
| view in Cincinnati: 
| 


| 


“It is evident enough that women 
|are working for civic betterment, and 
that their interest in affairs of the 
kind is constantly increasing. I he- 
lieve that woman suffrage will come 
eventually. Under a_ representative 


| any particular set of people are more 
| likely to be ndvanced when represent- 
led by one of themselves than by one 
mutter how al- 


| of another class, no 


| truistic.”’ 

| The Secretary added that he thought 
|the greatest hindrance was the indif- 
ference of so many women. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR JEWISH GIRLS. 





| 
| 
| a 
| 
| 
| 


A number of Jewish women, most of 
|/them poor, have set out to raise a 
|fund of £5,000, to found at Radcliffe 
| College a scholarship for poor and de- 
|serving Jewish girls. There are some 
| 0 scholarships at Llarvard for young 
}men, but only 20 at Radcliffe for 
| young women, and only one of these 
| has as yet been awarded to a Hebrew 
| girl. 

There sre many poor Jewish gir!s 
of keen and brilliant intelligence and 
enger thirst for knowledge, who dis- 
|tinguish themselves in the high 
schools, but can go no further for lack 
|of means. The movement to found a 
| special scholarship for them has no 
| sectarian animus, but is recognises tie 
fact that it is ten times as hard for a 
| Jewish girl to earn her way through 
‘college us it is for a non-Jewess, the 
| prejudice against her race and re.i- 
| gion being a hindrance to her in get- 
| ting employment in any line of work, 


even to domestic service, Another 
|hindrance is the prejudice against 
|higher education for women, which 


still exists even among American men, 
‘and is much stronger among Jewish 
!men, owing to their Oriental tradi- 
tions, 
Of the $5,000 needed, about $1,000 is 
| already in hand, and a gift of $250 is 
promised if $250 more can be raised 
by May 1. The organization of 55 
| Jewish women who are working for 
the scholarship therefore make a spe- 
for contributiors just at 
| this time. The treasurer of the fund 
|} is the President of Radcliffe (Profes- 
'sor L. B. R. Briggs, Radcliffe College, 
—— Mass.) 


| cial appeal 


Among the Americans interested 
| are: 
| Mrs. David P. Kimball, Mrs. Ole 


Bull. Miss Sarah Farmer of Green 


Acre, Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, Mrs. lL. 
| B. R. Briggs, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
| Mrs. Wm. D. Boardman, Mrs. B. S. 


description of this and other notable | 


Hurlburt, Mrs. Bryan R. Glenny, Mrs. 
Glendower Evans, Prof, |F. H. Daven- 
port, Prof. R. H, Fitz, Rev. Reuben 
Kidner, Mrs. E. H. Clement, and 
Rabbi Eichler. 

The aim of the Jewish women who 
have raised the first $1,000 by much 
hard work is three-fold—to awaken 
the Jewish community to the need of 
higher education for its women, to 
hold up the highest ideal to these 
who need it, and to help those who 
crave it. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 63.) 





Carr. Mrs. Van Artsdalen and Miss 
Jones presided over chafing dishes, 
from which were served creamed 
| oxsters and welsh rarebit on rosettes. 
| Coffee was also served by Mrs. Addis. 
An excellent literary and musical pro- 
gram was rendered. 
Margaret A. Lownes, 
Co. Press Supt. 
Soleburg, Pa. 


Massachusetts. 


Stoughton.—The Suffrage League 
and the Woman's Club joined forces 
and secured Rabbi Fleischer for a lec- 
ture on “Women and Democracy.” The 
use of the town hall was given for the 
occasion. About 300 were present; the 
eloquent lecturer was heard with much 
interest, and among those who asked 
questions at the close were a doctor, 


an editor and two ministers. The 
meeting was a great success. 
Brookline.—A vaudeville will be 


given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
F. Pitman, on the evening of April 22, 
under the auspices of the B. E. S. A. 
Mr. Stewart Baird will do some of his 
‘clever impersonations, and Miss Elsie 
Livermore one or two of her original 
| monologues, and there will be piano 
| solos and fancy and character dancing 
| by several young society women. 





|; College.—The reading from “Votes 
|for Women,” given by Mrs. Marion 


| Craig Wentworth in Potter Hall. Bos- 
|ton, last Tuesday, for the College 
| Equal Suffrage League, was greatly 

enjoyed. It was not only a delightful 

entertainment, but a powerful and 
|heart-moving argument for equal 
| rights, 
| 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Prof. Charles Zueblin will lecture 
for the suffragists at Faneuil Hall on 
Sunday, May 3, at 3 P. M., on “Demo- 
cracy.” 

The May Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts W. S. A\.’s will 
be held in Faneuil Hall on May 8. 
Reserve the date. 

Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth will 
give another reading from “Votes for 
Women” on April 30, in Steinert 
Hall, at 8S P. M. 

Prof. George A. Powles of the Me- 
Kinley High School, Chicago, in a re- 
cent address in that city, advised the 
women to torment the Governor and 
the legislators, and to do their utmost 
to make men in general miserab!e, un- 
til they were granted the ballot, He 


said he should really like to go to 
prison for woman suffrage. This has 
stirred up a large amount of press 


comment and criticism, which the pro- 
fessor takes cheerfully. 

The April “Remonstrance”’ is just 
out. As usual, it is much behind the 
| times. It is mainly filled with a re- 
| port of the anti-suffrage speeches at 
, the legislative hearing given in Mas- 
|sachusetts on Feb, 4, with a brief dis- 
| cussion of the legislative hearing in 
New York and the vote in the British 
Parliament, both of them in February, 
and an account of the action of the 
Michigan Constitutional Convention 
last January, Mrs. J. B. Millet’s argu- 
ment is worthy of study by suffragists, 
as a full and elaborate setting forth of 
what the “Antis” believe to be the 
strongest objections to equal rights. 

The April Century contains an inter- 
esting discussion of “The Age of Men- 
tal Virility,’ by W. A. Newman Dor- 
land, M. D., who presents the results 
of three years’ investigation into the 
records of achievement of the world’s 
| chief workers and thinkers. ‘The con- 
| clusions set forth are based upon the 
| $00: rec compilation and analysis of 
| 








400 records of men famous in various 
lines of intellectual activity. Dr. Dor- 
land’s researches indicate tifty as the 
average age for the performance of 
the masterwork. Now let someone 
make a similar investigation among 
distinguished women. 

According to a report just published 
by the Secretary of State, 886,104 men 
in Massachusetts were assessed a poll 
tax last year, but only 389,309 voted at 
the State election. The Boston Adver- 
tiser some time ago published statis- 





tics showing that, except at presiden- 
tial elections, the majority of the men 
in Massachusetts who could register 
and vote never do so. Their indiffer- 
ence is not held to be a cause for de- 
barring the more public-spirited mi- 
nority from casting their ballots. Why 
should not the same reasoning apply 
to women? 


The memory of the women pioneers 
of California will be honored in the 
naming of the big redwoods there. 
The movement originated in the par- 
lors of the Native Daughters of Berke- 
ley and Predmont. It has long been 
the custom to honor the “Argonauts” 
who built the great west, by planting 
trees with proper ceremony, but this 
has always been confined to the fath- 
ers of the State, no trees having been 
dedicated to the women who first went 
to California. Recently a tree in 
Berkeley bearing the tablet, “To the 
Pioneer Mothers,” was planted by the 
Berkeley Native Daughters at the 
Washington School in the college 
town. 

On the forty-first anniversary of her 
marriage, Aunt Becky Young, said to 
have been the first woman to offer 
herself as a nurse when the Civil War 
broke out, died at Des Moines, Ia., on 
April 7, aged 76. Aunt Becky, when 
the war began, was a school teacher of 
29. She made havelocks and picked 
lint, and then cetermined to go into 
the field to nurse the sick and wound- 
ed. It was something new in this 
country, though Florence Nightingale 
had done it in England some years 
earlier. Her services were accepted 
by General Grant, other women fol- 
lowed her in ever-increasing numbers, 
and the close of the war witnessed a 
large number of nurses, The men who 
bore arms made great sacrifices for the 
cause, but Aunt Becky did fully as 
much for her country. 

“La Semaine Litteraire,” of Geneva, 
lately invited its readers to express 
their opinions as to what is needed 
for the betterment of the human fami- 
ly, The men were asked to say what 
they wished for women, and the 
women what they wished for men. 


The answers from the men showed 
that seventy-five out of a hundred 


wanted women to remain “just as they 
are.” A small percentage asked equal 
rights for them; many wished for 
them “good husbands and _ happy, 
healthy families.’ One humorist 
wished for his sisters ‘‘more brains 
and less hat.” Of the women, not one 
wished the men to remain as they are. 
They asked for a fuller measure of all 
the virtues—common sense, honesty, 
modesty, appreciation of the good 
qualities of women, a cure for avarice, 
and an equal standard of morals with 
that expected of women. 





HUMOROUS. 
The Professor—“I want you children 
to go to my lecture tonight.” 
Robert—"Couldn’t you whip us in- 
stead, just this once, papa?’’—Life. 


Young llopeful—*Mummy, have 
gooseberries got legs?" 

Mother—‘No, dear.” 

Young Ilopeful—‘“Then I've swal- 


lowed a caterpillar.”"—The Tatler. 





Maggie (calling upstairs)—“The gas 
stove went out, mum!” 

Mistress—*Well, light it!’ 

Maggie—"It went out through 
roof, mum.’*—Success. 


the 


Stella—“\ lawyer says that women 
are less truthful under oath than 
men.” 

Bella—*Wonder if he ever saw iu 
bunch of men swearing off taxes?’-— 
New York Sun. 

“Where are you going?’ 

“To the coronation.” 

What?" 

“Yep. Going to have a crown put on 
n tooth.’’—Louisville Herald. 





THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton} West. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to 
nid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to. be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 
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Miss M. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 


Is showing her Spring Line of Ladies’ Gloves, Waists, 
Veilings and Neckwear. 





F.- Fisk 


FORMERLY 144 TREMONT ST 
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